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Ut Glvx foliis pronos mutantur in annos ; 
Prima cadunt : ita verborum vetus intcrit xtas, 
Et, jureaum ritu, florent modo nata, vigentque. 

Horace. 



1 HE progrefs of language marks the progrefs of the human Read June 1 8, 



mind. They proceed together with equal ftep from the rudenefs 
of barbarifm toward that ftate beyond which improvement cannot 
go, b which language exhibits the highefl: polifh of elegance and 
accuracy, and the mind exerts all its faculties in their full force. 
So true is this, that there can fcarcely be found any period in 
the hiftory of any people when the ftate of their language did not 
accurately correfpond with the ftate of their polity and manners, 
and when a fagacious obferver might not have afcertained, with 
tolerable exactnefs, the' excellence and refinement of thefe from 
the qualities of their literary productions. Hence the investigations 
of the philologift become ufeful as they furnifh important aids 
Vol. VI. * (F) to 
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to the refearches of the hiftorian, and the fpeculations of the 
moralift. 

To this general rule there is, however, one exception. Long 
before the manners of the Greeks had reached that refinement, 
or their polity had been matured to that perfection which con- 
ftitute a nation highly civilized, their language had become co- 
pious, energetic and correct. In the compositions of Homer we 
find, perhaps, as much ftrength, harmony and exprefiion, as in 
thofe of any fubfequcnt Greek writer ; and yet unqueftionably, in 
Homer's day, Greece had made no very considerable approaches 
towards excellence in the arts, fkill in government, or refinement 
in manners. 

But if in Greece we find an exception to the rule which marks 
on the fcale of language the improvement of the national mind, 
in modern Europe we meet abundant illuflration of its truth. 
Here, it will be found, that until fettled government, founded 
on permanent fyflcm, fucceeded the fluctuations of defpotifm 
or anarchy, and, inflead of the ferocious and whimfical manners 
of the middle ages, introduced the milder and more rational habits 
of modern times, until, in a word, the light of philofophy fhone 
in our horizon, and fcattered the thick darknefs which bung 
around the human intellect, the language of every people in 
Europe correfponded in coarfenefs and confufion with their modes 
of life and of thinking. Of this England herfelf is perhaps the 
moft ftriking inftance. With a conftitution which vibrated long 
between oppofite extremes before it finally fettled in the middle 

point 
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point where liberty as well as truth is found, the moral character 
of her people was vague and changeful. Agitated long by civil 
contefts, and deprefied by the barbarous and deteriorating prin- 
ciples of the feudal policy, the human mind could not, and in fad 
did not, until a very late period, emerge from that deep groffnefs 
into which by thofe caufes it had been funk* The language of 
England during thofe times correfponded with her circumftances. 
Rude and anomalous, at once fuperfluous and deficient, it was 
equally a ftranger to precifion and to grace : fixed by no ftandard, 
though it abounded in words, it was yet, becaufe thofe words 
were vaguely ufed, incapable of exprefling with accuracy any 
nice complication of thought. While men were unaccufiomed 
to think with precifion on moral topics, the whole clafs of moral 
terms muft have been of changeful and indeterminate meanings 
and while thefe topics were not _the frequent fubjecls of living 
fpeech or written difcourfes, thofe few but important words which 
are ufed, not to defignate things, but to exhibit the various pofition6 
of the mind in thinking, to fhew the relation which it means to 
eftablifh between two propofitions, or the different parts of the 
fame propofition, muft have been awkwardly and often improperly 
ufed. Such a ftate of language could have exifted only where 
tafte was yet unknown, and the powers of the human mind yet 
uncultivated. 

Two caufes contributed to raife the Englifh language from this 
degraded ftate. Firft the Reformation, which by obtruding on 
the attention moral fubjedts of the moft momentous concern, 
made it in fome meafure neceflary for men to think with more 

( F 2) precifion 
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precifion and clofenefs: Secondly, the fubfequent difputes between 
the crown and people on the limits of prerogative and popular 
right, which continued from the time of Elizabeth to the revolu- 
tion, and which corroborated into habit that mode of clofer and 
more abftrad thinking which the Reformation had introduced. 
According to the theory we have adopted this change fhould have 
induced an improvement in ftyle : it did fo ; the Englifli language 
rofe rapidly from the low ftate in which it ftood in the beginning 
of the reign of Henry the Eighth, until, at the acceffion of William 
the Third, it had acquired a diftinguifhed degree of excellence. 
This excellence, however, was but comparative, and appears rather 
when we confider its former defects, than its fubfequent im- 
provements ; for, from the time of the Revolution to the prefent 
day, a numerous fucceffion of fine writers have laboured with 
fuccefs to add to its elegance, copioufnefs and ftrength. What 
they have done, and how far they have raifed the Englifh language 
above its former humble level, will be beft known by confidering 
the variations of ftyle which, within that period, it has under- 
gone. 

In order to give a hiftory of thefe variations it is not neceffary 
to engage in a diflertation on the ftyle of every author of character 
who has written within the period which we confider ; nor indeed 
would fuch a work be practicable within the limits of a fhorteflay : 
it will anfwer the end at which we aim to point out the general 
characteriftics which have fucceffively diftinguifhed the ftyle of 
Englifli profe within that time without engaging in a minute 
defcription of the peculiarities of individual writers, except 

thofe 
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thofe by whom remarkable variations have been introduced, and 
whofe diftinguiftied excellence has procured for thofe variations a 
general adoption. Even this talk, however, though lefs laborious 
and lefs prolix than the other, is not without its difficulty. 
Between the coarfe homelinefs of Burnet and the elaborate polifh 
of Gibbon ; between the loofe and uneven compofition of Til- 
lotfon, in which the ray of genius is fo often obfeured by the 
medium through which it paffes, and the clofe precifion of Johnfon, 
through which the bright idea mines with fteady luftre (if, indeed, 
it does not from the expreffion itfelf derive much of that luftre) 
the difference is great indeed, and to perceive it requires but 
little exertion of critical difcernment. But other writers have 
varied eflentially the ftyle of Englifli profe between whofe re- 
fpec~tive merits the difference is neither fo great nor fo obvious : 
here lies the difficulty. The difference of oppofite colours is 
eafily feen, and not difficult to be defcribed j but of the variety 
of mixing tints which lie between the two extremes to mark 
with accuracy the points of tranfition; to catch the almoft 
evanefcent diftin&ions between collateral (hades, and exhibit 
them with truth and fteadinefs to the eye, is a work for which 
talents lefs common are neceffary. 

Though previous to the Revolution the ftyle of Englifh profe 
had been greatly improved, it was notwithstanding very far from 
being faultlefs. Scarcely any (ingle epithet, indeed, can be found 
to defcribe its errors. It was loofe, negligent, capricious, and 
inaccurate : the periods were long and complicated ; their parts 
clumfily connected ; circumftances which were neceffary to be 
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introduced into a fentcnce were generally placed injudicjoufly ; 
and in many inftances claufes were appended which fhould have 
been formed into diftinct fentences. Even of thofe writers who 
ranked higheft for compofition, the greater number abounded in 
fynonymes, a fure mark, not merely of negligent compofition, but 
of loofe and inaccurate habits of thought. In the feledtion of 
words they were either negligent or unlkilful, for, in a multitude 
of inftances, of two words which feemed to court choice, they 
chofe that which, by verging on burlefque, tended to degrade the 
fubjed, rather than that which would have fuited its dignity. In 
metaphor they were copious ; but their metaphors partook of the 
general character of their compofition : they were often ill feledied 
and frequently ill managed. Even when chance or choice pro- 
duced a good figure, it was fpun out through fo many minute 
circumftances, that judgment was difgufted and atttention fatigued. 
Hence in thofe writers may be found pages filled with materials, 
which, under the management of correct tafte, might have been 
raifed to fublimity or polifhed to elegance, but which, in their 
hands, degenerate into quaintnefs and puerility. The rules for 
regulating the ufe of metaphor they frequently inverted, and 
inftead of recurring to the metaphoric exprefiion when the literal 
one was mean or vulgar, they, in many inftances, are found ufing 
trite and vulgar words metaphorically to convey, what in the 
literal expreffion would not have been deftitute of dignity. 

Or unity in their fentences they feem not to have been at all 
ftudious. It would be difficult to find any production of that 

day 
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day in every page of which one may not find numerous inftances 
of two, and fometimes three or four, diftinct and independent 
thoughts crowded into one fentence : on the other hand, the in- 
ftances are, perhaps, not more rare, of claufes naturally and 
cjofely connected) as parts of the fame whole, being divided into 
feparate periods. 

From this negligence of divifion, and inattention to minute 
circumftances, this ftyle has acquired an apparent freedom which, 
in more polifhed and elaborate compoiition is in vain looked for. 
The mind, regardlefs of accuracy in exprefiion, feems to have 
been attentive only to ideas-^-The torrent of thought is poured 
forth without hefitation or reftraint, and rolls with at leaft a free, 
if not a clear current. But, on clofer examination, what appeared 
to be freedom of ftyle is often found to be only loofenefs of 
exprefiion. What was gained in the eafy flowing of the fentence 
was loft by its want of perfpicuity, and when the period which 
filled the ear with harmonized founds comes to be confidered 
by the underftanding it is perceived to be inflated with fuperfluous 
verbiage, or darkened by unneceftary prolixity. 

That be Who ufes two words to exprefs one idea either does 
not underftand, or does not attend to the meaning of the words 
he ufes, has often been obferved. Whatever truth there may 
be in the remark, it is certain the writers of this period are fre- 
quently chargeable with this pradice. Nor were they deficient 
in precijion only, which is always deftroyed by the introduction 

of 
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of fuperfluous words \ they, perhaps, not lefs frequently violated 
propriety: they not only ufed words in pairs to exprefs (ingle 
ideas, but of thofe words, of which the meaning was not thus 
propped by fubfidiary phrafes, the ufe was, in many inftances, 
manifeftly improper, and in ftill more vague. In the ufe of cor- 
ponding particles, too, the ftyle of 88 was faulty in a great 
degree f. Nor was it erroneous merely in the manner of con- 
necting the component claufes of fentences together ; it was equally 
fo in the connection of the fentences themfelves. Among the 
writers of this period it is that we find the practice moft prevalent 
of making which, at the beginning of one fentence, a relative to 
the whole of that which precedes ; and furely nothing in ftyle 
can be more inartificial, nothing more repugnant to precifion or 
to tafte. 

Besides thofe more important defects, there were others which 
equally violated grace though they did not equally induce ob- 
fcurity. Such are the frequent ufe of compound adverbs, where- 
upon, whereas, wherein, Sec. the ufe of the obfolete pronominal 
adjectives mine, thine, before fubftantives; the formation of the 
fuperlative degree by eji in pollyfyllable adjectives ; and the fre- 
quent introduction of colloquial idioms. Of thefe charges it 
will not be neceffary to give any other proof than a reference to 

the 



f Not unfrequently, for inftance, neither and or, either and nor are made to cor- 
refpond, and as is often ufed as a relative to a fubftantive with fame before it, " in 
" the fame manner as is related, &c." 
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the writings of that day; if examples be wanted, they may be 
found thickly ftrewed in every page of them *. 

NOTWITH- 

* A few of thefe examples are here fubjoined, taken from Atterbury, Burnet, 
Tillotfon, Petty, Temple, &c. in which, it is believed, all the faults which have been 
above attributed to the ftyle of this period are exemplified. Thefe inftances have 
not been fele&ed with a view to exhibit the molt faulty paflages in the works of the 
refpective writers, but are fuch a* occurred on a cafual opening, and in fome one 
compofition of no great length, in each author. This mode of feleclion candour 
dictated ; for where is the author who has written much, in whofe writings invidious 
induftry might not collect a multitude of paflages cenfurable for their inaccuracy, 
or ridiculous for their weaknefs ? . 

Tillotfon, in his fermon. on the incarnation, fays, " God {hewed not fuch grace 
" and favour to the angels : the Son of God became mortal and miferable, and 
" fubmitted to all things that are accounted mod miferable and calamitous in our na- 
" ture." • " He was the meekcft endurer of fufferings that ever was." Synonimes— 
a flat expreflion, and a drag on the fentence. 

« Which, how it can be fo eafily conceived upon any other fuppofltion, I mud 
** confefs I am not able to comprehend." Inartificial connection and bad grammar, 
which being referred to the whole of the preceding fentence, and Handing without 
a verb. 

" The tongues of men and angels, as they are faid to be a worthlefs gift in com- 
«« parifon of charity, fi are they not able to fet out half the worth and excellence of 
« it." 

" As it makes a kind of atonement to God for all the faults we commit, fo doth it 
" make an amends to us for all the trouble we are at." 

Thefe two paflages exemplify a poize between the two parts of a fentence by as 
and fo, which though perhaps not very faulty in itfelf becomes cenfurable from the 
frequency of its occurrence in the writings of this sera. They are befides chargeable 
with fynonimes, with baldnefs of expreflion, with bad grammar and colloquial fami- 
liarity. 

In Petty's Tract on the Conftitution and Laws of England, we meet with the fol« 
lowing : 

" The next article may require a more efpecial care vaA.conf 'deration of the jultices ; 

« and here I judge we are no way deficient in law, but altogether in the execution 

Vol. VI. G « of 
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Notwithstanding the very general prevalence of thofe errors 
in the ftyle of Englifh profe at the period of the revolution, it mull 

not 



" of it. We fliould not fay our laws want reformation when 'tis only our/elves 
" that want it. If our lawgivers never more amend our laws, we may mend our ways 
" with thofe we have already. Care fliould be taken to keep our highways in repair, 
" when the nation has been at the charge to put them in good repair." Synonimes 
and puerile antithefes. 

" Hence I fhall divide and dijlinguijb juftices of the peace into honorary and acting." 
" But there is no neceflity for that neither, Sec." Synonimes and a double negative. 

Burnet, in his fermon at the Rolls Chapel, " That we ought net to truft neither to 
" our reafon nor our fenfes." Double negative. " To demand an equity." An 
improper ufe of the word equity, as well as a harfh and coarfe expreffion. 

« On the contrary, in dark ages, nothing was more common than pretended appa- 
" ritions and voices to confirm the impoftuTe *, which have vanished in an age that is 
" more apt to fufpecl and examine fuch things, as the illufions of our dreams fly from 
" us whenever we are awake." This fentence is perfectly characterise of the ftyle 
of 88 : the before impofture is improperly ufed, as it is impofture generally which 
he fpeaks of, and to which therefore the definite article cannot be applied: the 
relative which is made to agree, not with the noun immediately preceding, but 
with apparitions and voices : to both of thefe nouns the verb vanijb is applied, with 
the common inaccuracy of the writers of this period, though it can in propriety agree 
only to the firft, for no man would talk of a voice vanijbing. What follows in this 
fentence ftiould have been matter for a new period, for to have defcribed the pre- 
valence of fuperftition through feveral ages was enough for one fentence, and to 
defcribe the fuperiority of the prefent age another would not have been too much. 
Sufpecl and examine, though certainly not fynonimou.8, for many who fufpeel will 
often not take the trouble to examine, yet, in the ufe that is here made of them, 
appear to be joined only for the fake of company. In the laft claufe when would 
probably be much better both for found and fenfe than whenever. « If reafon be 
« once given up, no wonder if wealth and other fecular advantages were thrown 
" into the Bargain." A figure more fitted for the fhop or the fliambles than the wri- 
tings of a bifliop. 

In 
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not be underftood that excellence in compofition was at that time 
no where to be met with. Dryden Hands a great and illuftrious 

inftance 

In his Tract on the Gunpowder Treafon, he talks of " the head contrivers of it, 
and of " heading the party that was thereabouts" 

" They that knew their own work and were afligned to fome particular office, 
" might know no more what they did, than every little officer in a regiment is 
" acquainted with the debates and refolves of a council of war." Two inftances 
of impropriety, every for any, and little for petty. Of debates and refolves one is fu- 
perfluous. 

" Jnfamuch that full and clear evidence ar we might have had, &c." « It was ne- 
" cefiary for them Xajland upon their own vindication, and to vindicate themfelves after 
«• the moil folemn way imaginable." Inaccurate connection and tautology. 

« Till this order was univerfally diffolved and extirpated." Synonimous. " If fo be 
« it might be done." Vulgarifm. " I (hall (hew they might fand upon their own 
". innocency and juftification to the death." In his Letter on the Difcovery of the 
PJot, he fays, " the Church has not been ailed with the fame ipirit, nor followed the 
« fame doctrines, &<:." Ailed ufed improperly for ailuated, and nor ufed for or. 
" Thefe doctrines will foon be taken off the file." A trite and degrading metaphor. 

Atterbury on the Miraculous Propagation of the Gofpel, fays, (and certainly it is 
not one of his molt faulty fentences) « Its original fuccefs was a perpetual Janding mi- 
" racle of fufficient force to evince its divine extraction, from the beginning of 
« Chriftianity to the end of it." It was unneceffary to fay, that what was a perpetual 
miracle was alfo a Jlanding one ; and that is unqueftionably carelefs and inaccurate 
compofition, in which one finds fuch a claufe as this, where he talks of " the 
" extratlion of Chri/lianity, from the beginning to the end of it. Chrijlianity, too, is here 
« ufed for the Chriftian era. 

" The Mofaic law was intended for a fingle people, who were to be (hut in, as it 

" were, by a fence of legal rites and typical ceremonies, and to be kept by that means 

" feparate and unmixed till the Mefliah mould appear, and break down the fence, and 

« lay open the enclofure." This paflage exemplifies more faults than one ; it will fuffice 

however to remark, that it contains a metaphor expanded till it becomes vapid and 

puerile. 
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kiftance of corre&nefs and elegance in profe, as well as of harmony 
and fire in poetry. His Prefaces and his Critical Eflays are written 

in 

On the power of charity he obfcrves that this virtue, " if it have the reins given to it, 
will run away with the rider." This is burlefque, and he is not much fhort of it when 
he tells us, that " God has twifted our duty and our intereft together," and that the 
Other virtues " ftand on their own bottom" 

" Charity is the queen of virtues ; the reft are in her train and retinue, as it were, 
" conftantly attending her, appearing mi difappearing." Another inftance of fuperfluous 
words, over-wrought metaphor, and of a heavy adjeclion clogging the fentence. 

In his fermon on the Unity, Tillotfon talks of the Sun, as " the moft worjhipful of 
all fenfible beings," as if he wiflied to raife a ludicrous idea in the mind rather than 
to exhibit that luminary " as the eye and foul of this great world." Of the heroes 
he fays, that " for their great and worthy deeds, when they lived upon earth, they were 
" diftinguifhed by pofthumous honours." But it would be fuperfluous to dwell on 
fuch pafTages as thefe while one can find fuch a fentence as the following, which 
concenters in itfelf almoft all the errors with which we have charged the ftyle of 88. 

" One cannot deny the frame of this world which he fees with bis eyes, though from 
" thence it will follow that either that or fomething elfe muft be of itfelf} which yet, as 
" I faid before, is a thing which no man can comprehend how it can be." In this fen- 
tence it is difficult to collect to what antecedent thence is referred ; it can properly 
refer only to the preceding propofition " one cannot deny the frame, &c." and refer- 
ring to that the conclusion will not follow ; it muft therefore refer to " frame," and 
the connection in that cafe will be obfeure and illogical. " Which yet, as I faid before, 
is a thing, &c." Here we find, after two or three readings, that the relative which is 
connected with the lajl clauje of the preceding member of the fentence as an antecedent, 
and the propofition, contained in that claufe, is called a thing ; the latter which is 
a relative to this thing, that is to the foregoing which—' that is to the propofition in the 
laft claufe of the firft member' of the fentence ; and this latter which ftands without any 
-verb, for the claufe " how it can be" ftands as the objective cafe to " no man can com- 
"prehend." Such a fentence feems the ne ultra of loofe, confufed and negligent ftyle. 

From Tillotfon we ftiall give but two other examples — the firft to illuftrate the 
inartificial manner in which he divided his fentences j the other, from his difcourfe on 
the difficulty of reforming vicious habits, to prove how extremely attached he, as well 
his contemporaries, was to the practice of giving to every word a fellow. 

» The 
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in a manner which, as has been obferved even by the faftidious 
Johnfon, would not, even at the prefent day, after the lapfe of 

more 

«' The temporal calamities and fuferings with which the Jews had been haraffed, 
* had weaned them from the confederation of temporal promifec, and awakened their 
" minds to more ferious thoughts of another world. It being natural to men when they 
" are deftitute of prefent comfort, to fupport themfelves, &c." Evidently thefe two 
fentences fliould have been molded into one— the fenfe, as well as the expreffion, re- 
quired it " From his great mercy and pity declared to us in all thofe gracious means and 
" methods which he ufeth for our recovery, and from his readinefs and forwardnefs aftef 
«* all our rebellions, &c." " The cuflom and frequent praclice of any thing begets in us a 
« facility and eafinefs in doing it; it turns the Jlream and current of our actions fuch 
« a way." 

Sir William Temple has been considered as one of the fineft writers of this period j 
the following paiTages, from this Tract on the Low Countries, with which we (hall 
conclude thefe extracts, evince that he is not exempt from the common errors of his 
cotemporaries : 

" Charity feems to be very national. Among the many and various hofpitals that 
«* are in every man's curiofity and talk that travel this country, I was affected with none 
«' more than that of Euchuyfen for aged feamen, which is contrived, finifbed and 
" ordered as if it was done with the kind intention of fome well-natured man, that 
*' thofe who had paffed their whole lives in the hardfbips and incommodities of the fea 
" mould find a retreat ftored with all the eafes and conveniences that old age is capable 
" of feeling or of enjoying : for, one of thofe old feamen entertaining me a good 
" while with the plain (lories of fifty years voyages and adventures while I was, 
" viewing the hofpital and the church adjoining, I gave him a piece of their coin 
" about the value of a crown piece : He took it fmiling, and offered it to me again, 
*« but when I rcfufed it, he afked me what he mould do with money— for all that 
" ever they wanted was provided for them at their houfe : I left him to overcome his 
" modefty as well as he could, but a fervant coming after me faw him give it to a 
" little girl that opened the church door as fhe pajl by him : which made me reflect, &c." 

" Wine to hot brains being like oil to fire, and making the fpirits, by too much 
*' lightnefs, evaporate into fmoak and perfecl airy imaginations, or by too much head, 
" rage into frenzy, or at lead into humours and thoughts that have a great mixture 
«« of it." 
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more than a century, be thought obfolete, and might, even now, 
be prescribed as a model of many of the graces of compofitioo. 
Its eafy and natural flow, its gracefulnefs and rich variety, cannot, 
after all the improvements which in fo long a period have been 
made in our language, be eafily exceeded by modern tafte and 
fkill in Writing. Yet even Dryden himfelf, with all his merits,, 
affords fome inftartces, though certainly they are but thinly Matter- 
ed, of moft of the faults of which his contemporaries are guilty. 
In his Eflay on Heroic poetry, for inftance, we find fuch a paflage 
as the following : " For their (the poets) fpeculations on this fub- 
" je£t are wholly poetical ; they have only fancy for their guide, 
" and that being Jbarper in an excellent poet than in a heavy, 
«* phlegmatic gdwnfmanj will fee farther in its own empire, and pro- 
" duce more fatisfaElory motions on thofe dark and doubtful problems," 
He is fometimes ungrammatical, and fometimes violates propriety, 
as when he fays " to which I have added fome original, which, 
" whether they are equal or inferior to my other poems an author 
" is the moft improper judge, and therefore I leave them wholly 
" to the mercy of the reader." But it would be invidious to 
enumerate examples of this kind in fuch an author as Dryden, 
whofe beauties, both in profe and poetry, fo far out-number his 
defects, and whofe fuperiority over his cotemporaries is too evident 
to the moft ordinary reader to be deniedor doubted. 

If the charader of this period for ftyle could be faved by the 
merits of one or two individuals, Spratt might be adduced with 
Dryden to vindicate the tafte of his age. In his works may be 
found paffages nicely correct and of extreme elegance. In general 

he 
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he avoids fynonimes, makes a happy fekction of words, and 
forms them into fentences of much harmony. Though it cannot 
perhaps be truly faid that m the management of his metaphors 
he is always happy, yet it would be difficult to find in him fo 
many inftances of over-wrought, or ill-chofen figures, as in any 
of his contemporaries equally voluminous. In the connection 
of his fentences he probably is not fo blamelefs. His hiftory of 
the Royal Society has been praifed for its compofition, and that 
it is ftill read is a proof that it deferves the praifes which have 
been given to it ; but I am not fure that in his lefa celebrated 
" Account of the Plot," there do not occur paflages which better 
merit the character of fine writing than any which are to be met 
in his hiftory of the Society, or any other of his tra&s. 

Had not. Hooker written too early f to rank among thofe writers 
of whom we have been fpeaking, he would have afforded ample 
fubject of commendation for purity of language and precifion in 
ftyle ; in other inftances, perhaps, fome for cenfure. At prefent 
it is enough to obferve that by comparing the writings of Hooker 
with thofe of the beft authors of 88, it will appear that in the 
intervening century much lefs improvement had been effected 
in the ftyle of Engliih profe than has taken place in the interval 
between the. Revolution and the prefent day. 

With all thefe faults in ftyle, the writers of this period are to 
be reckoned among thofe who have raifed moft high the literary 

character 

* Hooker died in the year i6oe. 
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character of their country. They have, indeed, a claim to higher 
praife than that of polifhed compofition ■> they abounded in good 
fenfe, and in fine genius, and had an extenfive knowledge of the 
lettered and of the living world. Let not, therefore, the flimfy 
and fuperficial, though, perhaps, more accurate writer of modern 
times, pretend that becaufe his trifles fparkle with more brilliancy 
and exhibit a fmoother furface, they are, therefore, fuperior to 
the rich and folid, though lefs polifhed, productions of this period: 
our anceftors wrote for fame as they ftrove for liberty, with the 
ftrong minds of men more attentive to things than words ; we, 
perhaps, in the fickly tafte of modern refinement, prefer form 
to fubftance, and fubftitute elegance of expreffion for found 
fenfe. 

With Addifon and his contemporaries originated the firft vari- 
ation that occurred, fubfequent to the Revolution, in the com- 
pofition of Englifh profe. Though the difiufe ftyle ftill continued 
to prevail, it was no longer the loofe, inaccurate and clumfy ftyle 
by which the compofitions of his predeceflbrs were difgraced. 
So great, indeed, was the improvement, and fo ftriking the 
variation introduced by Addifon, that he who compares the pro- 
ductions of this elegant writer with thofe of the beft writers of 88, 
will find it difficult to avoid furprife, how, with* fuch precedents 
before him, he could have rifen at once to a degree of excellence 
in ftyle which conftitutes him a model for imitation. The forced 
metaphor, the dragging claufe, the harfli cadence, and the abrupt 
clofe, are all of them ftrangers to the works of Addifon. In the 
ftrudure of his fentences, though we may fometimes meet marks 
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of negligence, yet we can feldom find the unity of a fentence 
violated try ideas crowded together, or the fenfe obfcured by 
an improper connection of claufes. Though, like his predeceflbrs, 
he frequently ufes two words to exprefs one idea, yet, in this 
inftance, he is lefs faulty than they ; and, among the variations 
introduced by him, we muft reckon a more ftrict attention to 
the choice of words, and more precifion in the ufe of them. 

Of figurative language Addifon has always been acknow- 
ledged the moft happy model. He was, indeed, the firft of the 
Englifh profe writers who were equally excellent in the choice 
and in the management of their figures. Of thofe who pre- 
ceded him, it has been obferved that they were frequently 
unhappy in both inftances ; that their metaphors either were fuch 
as tended rather to degrade their fubject than to give it dignity 
and elevation ; or that when they were well chofen, they were 
fpoiled by the manner in which they were conducted, being 
detained under the pen until their fpirit evaporated, or traced 
until the likenefs vanifhed. Addifon avoided both faults : his 
metaphors are felected with care and tafte, or rather feem to 
fpring fpontaneoufly from his fubject ; they are exhibited to the 
mind but for a moment that the leading traits of fimilitude may 
be obferved while minute likenefles are difregarded — like thofe 
flafhes of electric fire which often illumine a Summer's night, 
they fhed a vivid, though a transient luftre, over the fcene, and 
pleafe rather by the brightnefs with which they gild the prolpect 
than the accuracy with which they fliew its beauties. 

Vol. VI. * ( H ) Should 
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Should it be doubted, whether the improvement of ftyle which 
took place in the time of Addifon — that variation which fubflituted 
uniform and correct neatnefs in compofition, for what was loofe, 
inaccurate and capricious, be juftly attributed to him — the doubt 
will vanifh when it is remembered that in no work prior to his 
time is an equal degree of accuracy or neatnefs to be found, and 
even among thofe periodical papers to which the moll eminent 
of his cotemporary writers contributed, the Clio of Addifon 
ftands eminently confpicuous. It was, indeed, from the produc- 
tions of that claflic and copious mind that the public feems 
to have caught the tafte for fine writing which has operated from 
that time to the prefent, and which has given to our language 
perhaps the greateft degree of elegance and accuracy of which it 
is fufceptible — for if any thing is yet to be added to the improve- 
ment of the Englifh ftyle, it muft be more nerve and mufcle, 
not a nicer modification of form or feature. 



fectantem levia, nervi 



Deficiunt animique : 

While Addifon was communicating to Englifh profe a degree of 
correctncfs with which it had been, till his time, unacquainted, Swift 
was exemplifying its precifion and giving a ftandard for its purity. 
Swift was the firft writer who attempted to exprefs his meaning 
without fubfidiary wcrds and corroborating phrafes. He nearly laid 
afide the ufe of fynonimes in which even Addifon had a little in- 
dulged, and without being very folicitous about the flruclure or har- 
mony 
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mony of his periods, Ceemcd to devote all his attention to illuftrate 
the force of individual words. Swift hewed the ftones, and fitted 
the materials for thofe who built after him; Addifon left the 
neateft and moft finiihed models of ornamental architecture. 

Of the chara&er which is here given of thefe two writers it 
is unneceflary to give proof by quoting paffages from their works, 
for two reafons ; the one is, that their works are in the bands of 
every body; the other, that the qualities which we attribute to 
their ftyle are fo obvious that it were fuperfluous to illuftrate 
them. 

Besides thofe firft reformers of the ftyle of 1688, there were 
others, contemporary with them, who contributed to promote the 
work which they did not begin. Bolingbroke and Shaftfbury, like 
Addifon, were elegant and correct, and feem from him to have de- 
rived their corredtnefs and elegance. Of this, fo far as it concerns 
Shaftfbury, there is a moft remarkable proof*. His Traft, entitled 
«' An Enquiry concerning Virtue," was in the hands of the public 
in 1699, in a flate very different indeed from that in which his 
lordfhip published, in the year 1726. It partook of all the faults 
which were prevalent in the ftyle of that day, but particularly in 
the length of its periods, and the inartificial connection of them. 
In the edition of 1726 thofe errors were in a great meafure 
corrected ; the fentences are broken down, and molded with much 

(H 2) elegance 

See Blair's Ledtures. 
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elegance into others lefs prolix ; and fharing in fome degree all the 
beauties of Addifon* s ftyle, except thofe which perhaps his lordfhip 
could not copy, its eafe and fimplicity. Indeed Shaftfbury, in the 
form in which we now have him, appears to be more attentive 
than Addifon to the harmony of his cadence, and the regular con- 
ftruclion of his fentences ; and certainly if he has lefs fimplicity 
has more ftrength. Bolingbroke, too, participating in corrcctnefs 
with Addifon, has fome topics of peculiar praife; he has more 
force than Addifon — and— «what may appear ftrange, when we con- 
fider how much more vehement and copious he is, has more pre- 
cifion. The nature of the fubjects on which Bolingbroke and 
Shaftfbury wrote naturally tended to make them more attentive 
to precifion than Addifon. Thefe fubjecls were principally ab- 
ftradt morality and metaphyfics — fubjects of which no knowledge 
can be attained but by clofe and fteady thinking, or communi- 
cated but by words of definite and conftant meaning. The lan- 
guage of Addifon, however elegant in itfelf, or however admirably 
adapted by its eafy flow to thofe familiar topics which are gene- 
rally the fubjecls of diurnal effays, was too weak for the weight 
of abftract moral difquifition, and too vague for the niceties of 
metaphyseal diftinclion. It was fitted for him whofe object was 
to catch what floated on the furface of life ; but it could not ferve 
him who was to enter into the depths of the human mind, to 
watch the progrefs of intellectual operation, and embody to the 
vulgar eye thofe ever fleeting forms under which the paffions 
vary. 

It 
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It might afford much matter of curious fpeculation to the phi- 
lologift, to enquire whether it was this aptitude in the language 
of Addifon to thofe light topics of writing in which he excelled 
that directed his choice of fubjects, or whether his peculiar caft 
of ftyle was formed by his choice of fuch topics. Probably both 
operated, or rather both were effects of the fame caufe. A man's 
caft of thought gives a character to his ftyle, and where choice is 
free, the fubject for compofition is determined by the complexion 
of the mind. But whatever might have been the caufe of 
Addifon's excellence in point of ftyle, or that of his compeers 
Bolingbroke and Shaftftmry, it is certain that for fome time pre- 
vious to the revolution there had been caufes in operation which 
neceffarily tended to produce a general improvement in the ftyle 
of Englifh profe. Some of thofe have been already hinted above ■, 
there are others that deferve mention. Not only had the religious 
and political difputes which had called forth and in fome mea- 
fure iharpened the intellect of the nation, introduced a pofitive 
improvement in compofition — they did more; they fowed the 
feeds of ftill farther and more important improvements, by dif- 
fufing a tafte, and in fome meafure creating a neceffity for ftudy. 
Clafllcal learning had been revived by the reformation. Inftead of 
the barbarifms of monkifh Latin, the public had gotten a tafte, 
not only of the fine writings of antient Rome, but of the compo- 
fitions of the poets and hiftorians of Greece, who had been fo long 
buried beneath the rubbiih of popifh ignorance. Literary contefts, 
created by political differences, diffufed ftill more widely a know- 
ledge of thofe beft models of compofition— for on a queftion of 

government 
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government or of liberty, to whom could reference be fo fafely 
or naturally made as to thofe who were fuppoied to have known 
beft the theory of the one and the pra&ice of the other? In fa&, 
claflical learning was perhaps never more cultivated in England 
than for fome time previous to the revolution, and in fuch cir- 
cumftances it was impoffible that ftyle fhould not have improved 
in its moil effential qualities. 

It has been already obferved that the ftyle of Dryden was in 
almoft every point of view much fuperior to that of the writers of 
his day. So far then as he exhibited to the public better models 
of profe compofition, fo far muft he have contributed to improve 
the ftyle of that and the fucceeding period. But exclufivc of this 
excellence in his writings, the nature of the fubjeds of which he 
treated in many of his profe works contributed ftill more to im- 
prove the tafte of his countrymen in compofition. Many of his 
prefaces are profeffedly critical diftertations on various kinds of 
writing, and in thefe he communicated to the public, even to 
thofe of them who were not the learned, fuch true principles of 
tafte, and found rules of judgment, as muft neceffarily have acce- 
lerated their approach to that accuracy and elegance which Englifh 
profe fo fhortly afterward began to difplay. 

There was a ftill more immediate caufe of improvement in the 
ftyle both of his Profe and Poetry. The polifh and refinement of the 
court of Charles II. of which the difTolutenefs was the grave of the 
morality of the nation, was perhaps the parent of much of that ele- 
gance which characterized Addifon, and thofe authors who cultivated 

our 
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our language in the fucceeding reigns. The public tafte was im- 
proved by ingrafting the light beauties of French literature on 
the folid (lock of Englifh learning ; and then by a happy concur- 
rence of circumftances our language came to unite copioufnefs and 
ftrength with grace and elegance. 

So wide was the variation of the ftyle of Addifon and his 
cotemporaries from that of the period of 1788, that no fub- 
fequent variation was fo great or fb obvious. His found judgment 
and fine tafte raifed the language in which he wrote, at one effort, 
as much above its former level as the continued improvements 
of fucceeding writers raifed it above that at which he left it. Im- 
provement, however, it did receive, and among thofe who con- 
tributed to that improvement the amiable Goldfmith holds, 
perhaps, the higheft place. Poifeffing all the qualities which 
conftitute a fine writer, intellect, erudition, and above all, tqflc 
in composition, diftinguifhed equally by the mild fertility of his 
imagination, and the correct copioufnefs of his language, he feems 
to have carried the improvements of Addifon's ftyle almoft as far 
as they could be carried. But even in . this its higheft ftate of 
excellence it was ftill the iftyle of Addifon, diftinguiihed by 
nothing btat a greater 'degree of thofe qualities for. \which the writ- 
ings of Addifon were *cmarkfcble. As it would, therefore, be 
improper, perhaps, to call thofe improvements variations in ftyle, 
it will be permitted in an efTay of this nature to pafs them over 
without more particular notice, and come at once to thofe 
changes which have been introduced by Dr. Johnfon — the 
coldffus of Engliih literature— *the multiplicity and excellence of 

whofe 
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whofe writings have raifed up fuch an hoft of imitators , of friends 
and of enemies. 

Johnson varied the ftyle of Englifh profe in three inftances— 
in the form of its phrafes, in the oonftruclion of fentences, and 
in diction. To defcribe accurately thefe variations were to give 
an Effay on his ftyle and writings ; and this has been already 
fo ably done by a member of this Society * that k would be 
unfafe and unneceffary again to attempt it. The nature of this 
Effay, however, requires that on this fubjeel fomething fhould 
be faid, not to point out his beauties or defects, but merely to 
mark the variations which he has introduced. 

Of the changes in phrafeology introduced by Johnfon the 
principal is the fubftitution of the fubftantive expreffing the quality 
in the abftract for the adje&ive expreffing it in concrete, or, the 
verbal fubftantive for the verb itfelf. Thus when he fays that 
" none of the axioms which recommend the antient fages to 
" veneration feems to have required lefs extent of knowledge 
" or lefs perfpicacity of penetration than the remark of Bias, 
u 01 wXtoves xacxot" he fubftitutes extent for extenfive, and 
perfpicacity for acute : and when he makes Dicaulus fay that " every 
*' tongue was diligent in prevention or revenge" he makes him 
fay what in the language of other men would have been " diligent 
" to prevent or to revenge." 

By 

• Vide Dr. Burrowed Eflay on this fubjeG in the Memoirs of the Royal Iriih 
Academy. 
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Br the frequent ufe of this phrafeology Johnfon has given 
a degree of ftrength and folidity to his fentences which he could 
have given them, perhaps, by no other means, The advantages 
of it have been pointed out in the effay above alluded to 5 the 
cafes in which it may properly be ufed, and the inftances in 
which Johnfon has ufed it improperly, are there mentioned, and 
to mention them again would be but to repeat what has already 
been eloquently faid. 

In the conftru&ion of his fentences he has many peculiarities. 
One of thefe is, the habit of placing the oblique cafe at the 
beginning, and introducing between it and the word by which 
it is governed fome qualifying circumftance. Inftances abound: 
" Of two objects tempting at a difiance on contrary Jides y it is im- 
" poflible to approach one but by receding from the other.''* — 
" Many concluftons did \form t and many experiments did I try, &c." 
" From the hope of enjoying affluence by methods more com- 
" pendious than thofe of labour, and more generally practicable 
" than thole of genius, proceeds the common inclination to expert 
" ment and hazard," &c. &c. 

Of this practice the principal effect feems to be that of ftrongly 
impreffing the mind by exhibiting firft to its view the principal 
object of the fentence. In grave compositions it gives a tone 
of dignity and ftrength which admirably correfponds with the 
nature of the fubjed, and with refpect to found its advantages 
are equally important, as by affording a liberty of tranfpofition 
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it enables the writer to arrange his claufes in the moft harmo- 
nious manner. The difadvantages of this practice are, that 
it gives a formality to compofition which is not adapted to 
the eafy familiarity of the lighter kinds of writing, and, by 
leading too frequently to tranfpofition, may fometimes induce 
obfeurity. 

It may be reckoned among his peculiarities of this kind, that 
he crowds together, generally at the end of his fentences, a 
number of phrafes fimilarly conftru&ed. Perhaps there is no 
mode of expreffion of which he gives fo many examples. " He 
" who is unfurnifhed with any arts that might amufe his leifure 
" is condemned to wear out a taftelefs life in calamities which 
" few will hear, and which none will pity" " A carelefs glance on 
" a favourite author is generally fufficient to fupply the firft hint or 
" feminal idea, which enlarged by the gradual accretion of matter 
" ftored in the mind, is, by the warmth of fancy, eafily expanded 

" into /lowers, and fometimes ripened into fruit" " to whom 

" we funk into humble companions without choice or influence, 
" expe&ed only to echo their opinions, facilitate their defires and ac- 
" company their rambles." " When the trader pretends anxiety 
" about the payment of his bills, and the beauty remarks how 
44 frightfully fhe looks, then is the lucky moment to talk of 
,c riches, or of charms, of the death of lovers, or the honour of a 
*' merchant" 

There is, probably, no mode of conftru&ing a fentence better 
calculated than this for introducing, without confufion or obfeurity, a 

great 
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great number adjunct ideas. To a mind ftored like that of Johnfon 
with much of the bed learning of antient and modern times, and 
with that knowledge which only an attentive obfervation of life 
can beftowj to a fagacity like his, which faw almoft intuitively 
through a chain of confequences, and to a comprehenfive mind, 
fuch as he pofleffed, which took in at a glance a great number of 
collateral circumftances, this ltru&ure of a fentence was a neceflary 
inftrument of communication; it gave fimplicity to what was 
complex, and unity to what was manifold. But let the writer 
who has not Johnfon's flock of ideas, his fagacity or his cora- 
prehenfion, beware of imitating. When trivial circumflances are 
enumerated in this pompous phrafe, or words not of diftinct 
meaning exhibited in long-founding triods, good fenfe and good 
tafte are difgufted : the dwarf in giants armour is more contemp- 
tible than in his native littlenefs. 

But however the ftyle of Johnfon may be characterized, or 
however Englifh profe compofition may have been improved by 
thefe peculiarities of conftru&ion, it is by his nice {election and 
correct ufe of words that be is principally diftinguifhed, and the 
Englifh language principally benefitted. The ftudent who, in 
tranflating Virgil into other Latin, complained of the difficulty of 
his talk, " quia optimum quodque verbum Virgilius afurpavit" be- 
caufe Virgil had preoccupied the words belt fitted to exprefs his 
meaning, paid to the Latin poet a compliment which might with 
equal truth be paid to the Englifh moralift. It would be difficult 
to convey in fo many other wordsthe precife import of any fen- 
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tence which he has written. There are few if any words fyno- 
nymous in any language : Johnfon, who could diftinguifh the moft 
minute fhades of difference in the meaning of terms, always chofe 
that which belonged exclufively to the idea he would exprefs ; and 
where the language afforded no word that would exprefs his 
thought with precifion he reforted to a Latin word, and giving 
it an Englifh drefs and the ftamp of his own authority, adopted 
it into the language. 

For the frequency of thefe adoptions Johnfon has been blamed; 
and when an Englifh word could be found commenfurate in its 
meaning to the idea he would convey, and not debafed by vulgar 
ufe, he was, no doubt, blameable in reforting to another lan- 
guage. That he has fometimes juftly incurred this cenfure it 
were vain to deny : but it will be found, perhaps, on examination, 
that he did not often refort to exotic words, when he could have 
found Englifh words of equal force and equal dignity. He did 
not generally, with the jealous policy of a conqueror, raife foreigners 
to favour to the exclufion of native worth; but in the true 
fpirit of a patriot, fought abroad for a fupply of thofe wants 
which he found to prevail at home. 

The Englifh is, perhaps, the only language fprung from the 
Gothic flock into which Greek and Latin words can eafily be 
adopted, and it is to this facility of adoption that it owes its 
fuperior ftrength and richnefs. Johnfon, therefore, when he 
adopts from thofe languages words more appropriate to his 
meaning than the Englifh language could furnifh, does only that 

which 
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which had been done by others before him, only carries farther 
an improvement which he did not begin, and adds to thofe {tores 
which the induftry of others had begun to accumulate. This con- 
federation however will not always bear him out blamelefs ; fome 
words he has adopted, for the adoption of which he cannot plead 
either neceffity or ufe, for he could have found at home words 
of precifely the fame import and of not lefs dignity. But it is 
contended that he has not often thus erred ; that on the whole 
he has enriched the Englifh language, and that, therefore, he 
deferves not merely impunity but praife. 

Besides thefe diftinguifhing features in the ftyle of Johnfon, 
by which he has varied the ftyle of Englifh profe, there is another 
equally prominent which it fhall fuffice barely to mention — the 
frequent perfonification of virtues and vices, of habits and of 
actions *. 

Subsequent to Johnfon there does not feem to have occurred any 
variation in the ftyle of Englifh profe, notwithftanding the immenfe 
numbers of modern writers under whofe labours the prefs has 
groaned. Of thefe the greater number have no peculiar character 
in compofition ; others have imitated, fome with more and fome 
with lefs fuccefs, the ftyle of Johnfon ; and fame, as a Burke and 
a f Reynolds, have rifen in fome inftances, perhaps, above him. 

Were 

* Thofe peculiarities of Johnfon's ftyle are found to prevail raoft in his Rambler. 
His Idler is lefs ftrongly marked by them, and they are ft ill lefs ftrong in his Lives ; 
a work by which, perhaps, his excellence as an Englifh profe writer is moll fully 
confirmed. 

f Sir Jofhua Reynolds in his Difcourfes to the Royal Academy. 
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Were we now considering the abftracT: merits of the authors we 
mention, it would be unpardonable indeed not to beftow on the 
vivid energy of Burke, and the mild and chafte elegance of 
Sir Jofhua, a large fhare of attention and panegyric. But fuch 
is not the object of this effay : we muft -therefore pafs over thefe, 
as we have paffed over Goldfmith and others, in filence, be- 
caufe though the excellence of thefe writings is Angularly great, 
that excellence does not confift in any variations which thofe 
have introduced into ftyle, but in the height to which they 
have carried thofe principles of compofition which had been cul- 
tivated, though lefs fuccefsfully, by others before them. 

In treating of the various ftyles which have fucceifively ap- 
peared from the revolution to the prefent time I have purpofely 
omitted fome which may be thought from their Angularity to have 
deferved notice. Such, for inftance, i6 that of Mr. Sterne. This 
I have paffed over without remark, becaufe, in the firft inftance, it 
was merely the ftyle of an individual, and has never been generally 
adopted by Englifli profe writers ; and, in the fecond place, becaufe 
it feems to have been the emanation of an eccentric mind, con- 
veying its thoughts in language as capricious, and, perhaps, affected, 
as the fentiments which fuggefted them, and as loofe as the moral 
principles by which they were regulated. 



